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WOMAN. 
There are, who lightly speak with scornful smiles, 
Of woman’s faith, of woman’s artful wiles: 
Who eall her false in heart, and weak in mind, 
The slave of fashion, and to reason blind. 
She may be such among the guilded bowers, 
Where changing follies serve to waste the hours— 
But bear her from the giddy world afar, 
And place her lonely, ike the evening star, 
And with as bright, as pure, as calm a beam, 
Her milder virtues will serenely gleam: 
Go, place her by the couch of cole disease, 
And bid her give the feverish pulses ease— 
Say, will she not the task unmurmuring bear, 
To sooth the anguish’d brow with tender care— 
To trim the midnight lamp, and from her eye, 
Though dim with watching, bid soft slum ber fly— 
With lightly whisper’d voice, and noiseless tread, 
Glide, like an angel, round the sick man’s bed— 
With tireless patience watch the speaking eye, 
And all unask’d his slightest wants supply? 
Itis not hers to guide the storm of war, 
Torule the state, or thunder at the bar— 
It is not hers to captivate the heart 
With potent eloquence’ resistless art— 
To sit with men in legislative hall, 
To govern realms, or mark their rise and fall— 
These things are not for her. ”T'is woman’s care 
Alone, to rear the shoots that flourish there— 
To list the lisping voice, with joy refined, 
‘To watch the first unfolding of the mind— 
The springing dawn of intellcetual day. 
The brighter beam of reason’s perfect ray— 
To wipe the starting tear from childhood’s eye, 
To sooth his little woes, his wants supply— 
To drink of science’ fount, that she may store 
His opening mind with all her gathered lore— 
To guard his morals with unceasing care, 
And bend for him the suppliant knee in prayer— 
Then give him, in his full and perfect worth, 
To serve the land that smiled upon his birth. 


Such woman is—and shall proud man forbear, 
The converse of the mind with her to share? 
No! She with him shall knowledge pages sean, 
And be the partner, not the toy of man! 
When smit with angry fortune’s adverse gale, 
E’en his stern spirit seems at length to quail— 
When all his hopes are wrecked, Bis health has flown, 
And strangers claim the land he calls his own: 
When friends, who flutter’d *neath his simmer sky, 
With brow estranged, his altered fortunes fly, 
Then woman, it is thine, with changeless heart. 
In all his wretchedness to bear a part— 

To quit the scenes thy smiles could once illume; 
And sink with him to poverty and gloomn— 

To sooth his sorrows, calm his aching head, 

And hang in speeehless fondness o’er his bed— 
His woes, his wants, his sufferings to share, 

Thine altered lot, without one plaint to bear— 
To lock thy silent sorrows in thy breast, ‘ 
And smile as thon wert wont, in days more blest— 
His steps to follow to earth’s farthest verge, 

O’er icy mount, or ocean’s foaming surge— 

With hopes of better days his heart to cheer, 

And with thy smile, to shed thy first fond tear. 
Such changeless faith is woman’s—constant still, 
Through each reversing scene of good and ill. 
When man is crush’d by storms that o’er him roll, 
Then rises woman’s timid, shrinking soul— 

ain, peril, want, she fearlessly will bear, 

To dash from man the eup of dark despair— 
And only asks forall her tireless zeal, 

To share his fate—whate’er he feels, to feel— 
To breathe in his fond arms her latest breath, 
And murmur out the lov’d one’s name in death. 


Antiquity.—An Egyptian priest having 
conference with Solon, said to him, ‘‘ You 
Grecians are ever children; you have no 
povionge of antiquity, nor antiquity of know- 
ge.” 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
JAMES DONELLAN. 

Tam in the daily habit of going to the Ton- 
tine Coffee House for the purpose of reading 
the newspapers and observing the course of 
exchange upon the foreign. securities. For 
many mornings I had seen an interesting look- 
ing lad standing thoughtfully by the stove, and 
remarked his anxiety when looking over the 
columns of the daily prints. His high cheek 
bones, slightly tinted with a few freckles, told 
me he must be of Irish parentage. At last, 
from finding the boy so often in the room, and 
from the apparent disappointment depicted 
upon his sensible countenance, whenever he 
laid down his file of papers, I could not help 
taking an interest in him. I could tell he 
perceived my observation, and was abashed at 
the notice I took of him. 

One wintry day, I happened by accident to 
leave the room at the moment he moved with 
a listless step down the stone stairs. He had 
not reached the bottom of them before his 
foot slipped, and by it he sprained his ankle. 
The vexation at his heart was now acted up- 
on by this accident, and the boy’s eyes were in- 
stantly filled with tears. I could not help now 
accosting him. ‘*I donot feel well, sir,’’ sob- 
bed the young Irishman. ‘I feel faint from 
grief—I’ve no money, sir—and what’s worse, 
I am in a strange place, without friends—my 
father—”’ here he could not go on for weep- 
ing.. ‘*Come my lad,” said I, ‘‘*come to my 
office—let. me hear your story, and if you. be 
an honorable character, you shall not want for 
friends or means.” ‘‘] am, sir—indeed I am,”* 
exclaimed the boy with strong emphasis, “God 
bless you, sir—thank you—-thank you—l’ve 
long wished to speak with: your honor,”’ said 
the young son of Erin, when I seated him in 
my counting house, and had also drawn a chair 
for myselt in order to hear. his story; “for I 
could not help perceiving your eyes were of- 
ten fixed on me when I was occupied in look- 
ing over the advertisements, in order that 
through them I might again be blessed with 
the protection of my father. I have spent my 
last tenpenny—shilling, I mean, sir—in adver- 
tising about him.” ‘How did you lose sight 
of your father,”’ said I; ‘‘ what was the cause 
of your being separated from him.”’ «I will 
tell your honor, From the situation in which 
the people of my own dear country are pla- 
ced, on.account of the exactions by the English 
Government, no Irishman of fair talents and 
woderate, income, can comfortably support 
a large family., My father felt this, My:moth- 
er isdead—she was very kind to me, sir,”’ con- 
tinued the boy, with @ moistened eye, ‘‘ but 
our priest says she is in heaven; so I ought 
not to weep.” But here the affectionate fel- 
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low’s philosophy would not support him, and 
he was obliged to stop and pay that tribute to 
a mother’s memory which even the wicked 
cannot help giving. ‘I am the oldest child 
of my father’sfamily. From the cause Ihave 
before mentioned, my parent determined to 
leave his other children in the care of my 
uncle Dennis, a middleman, but an honest one, 
your honor, and take me with him to this coun- 
try; and if he found, as he was led to suppose 
he should, that he might gain a livelihood for 
his family in America, he intended to return 
for my brothers and sisters Well, sir, we 
sailed from Cork, and got safe into the wide 
ocean. Our ship was driven a considerable 
way towards the south, and I heard the cap- 
tain one day say he wished the wind would 
change and blow his vessel to the northward, 
for her owners, being quakers, had not allow- 
ed him to carry any guns, and he knew there 
were pirates cruising about. I was walking 
one very dark night upon the deck with my 
father. I do not think any body else was there 
at the time; for the captain had called the 
mates and greater part of the watch below in 
order to scrutinize into a quarrel which had 
happened during the day. I thought T heard 
the sound of a boat’s oars near the ship. I 
was not mistaken; for immediately after this, 
a voice from under the vessel’s bows called 
out, ‘Get up by the chains, black Harry.’ I 
looked out and saw what appeared like a mass 
of thick clouds near us, but they proved to be 
the sails of a schooner. ‘God, and St. Pat- 
rick,’ said my father, ‘it is indeed a pirate!’ 
In a moment he ran to the mast, dragged out 
‘a capstan-bar, and coming again to the bows, 
he waved the weapon aloft... A. figure which 
appeared as frightful to me as if had ascended 
from a dark grave, rose above the side, hav- 
ing a sword in his hand. My father struck a 
blow at the intruding form—a frightful shriek 
followed, and I heard the body fall with a flat 
sound into the surge. ‘Ah!’ said the voice I 
had before heard, ‘poor old Harry is gone, 
we were not so quiet as I thought for; but up 
in a moment my lads, the handler of that wea- 
pon shall rue for having used it.’ Again. the 
heavy spar was put in motion by my father— 
and I heard the bubbling of blood from the 
throat of a man as he tumbled into the ship. 
But now it was myjparent’s turn to fall: and I 
was struck down by a man who ran towards 
the stern and secured the wheel. Ina very 
short time we were all at the mercy of the pi- 
rates, who threatened us with dreadful impre- 
cations, and illused the whole company. At 
last. they were satisfied to save the, lives ¢¢ 
the crew; but as my father was the only one 
who had made any opposition, they put heavy 
irons on, him, and took him to their own ves- 
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my father too, joined in my cries. Butas they 
saw he would suffer more in mind by being 


separated from me, they would not agree to 


it. They ransacked our ship; I saw them set 
their sails; I saw the shooner move. My 
poor father.” ‘*Nay my good lad,” said I, 
‘*compose yourself—think of all the circum- 
stances as comfortably as you can—you are not 
without a friend, and only go on with your 
statement when you can do so with calmness.” 
**] have very little money, sir, for the pirates 
seized upon my father’s purse at the time they 
carried him away. Before we reached our 
port by some degrees, we gained information 
of a pirate schooner having been wrecked up- 
onthe American coast; and from the accurate 
description of her, there were no doubts left 
upon the minds of our «aptain and crew, but 
that she was the same from which the men 
had boarded us and taken away my father. I 
could hear nothing about Aim: but the crew, 
it was said, had escaped up the country. ‘Trus- 


ting my parent might still be alive, I have. 


paid for many advertisements, but have gain- 
ed nothing by it;. and my last dollar is gone! 
I’ve no friends; the people where I board are 
cross, because I have not paid for this week’s 
lodging. And what will my poor brothers 
and sisters do; for I promised to earn some- 
thing and send it to them? I wish I was in 
dear Ireland! I wish I could at this moment 
go and cry over my poor mother’s grave!” 

This last remark of the boy’s went to my 
heart. I felt assured that he could not be de- 
ceiving me. J did not hesitate a moment. I 
gave him money to pay his lodging account. 
I had him decently clothed; and I allowed 
him to be an inmate in my house, and a clerk 
inmy counting room. The lad did not prove 
ungrateful for the kindness I had shown him; 
but repaid me by attention to business, 

He continued his visits to the Tontine Cof- 
fee House. One morning he did not come to 
breakfast; nor was he to be seen in the coun- 
ting room. About noon the following note 
was put into my hands: 

‘*HonorRED Si1r.—Do not be suspicious be- 
cause I have kept from business to day. I 
have obtained certain but fata/ news. Oh, my 
poor father, I shall never see him more! I 
hope his shades and my mother’s too, will 
watch over me; and that they will record in 
God’s book the kindness you have shown an 
orphan. My heartis full. I will come home 
in the evening; but I cannot, indeed I cannot, 
sir, even talk to you today. God bless you, 
sir, says poor JAMES DONELLAN. 

In the evening I heard him ascend the stair- 
case with a quick step, asif toavoid the chance 
of meeting or being called back by any one. 
As he was not stirring even at a late hour the 
next day, I determined to go up to his room, 
thinking that I might talk comfortably to him. 
When I entered the apartment, he was asleep; 
a handkerchief upon his pillow, told me he had 
been weeping; but an old Roman Bible near 
it, showed he did not forget to seek for conso- 
lation in a proper quarter. A small silver cru- 
cifix attached to his neck by a common piece 
ef string, had dropped from his fingers, There 
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was a label on it; ‘* My dear mother’s gift.” 
I did not even dare to disturb the poor fellow’s 
slumbers. The signs of grief, and the marks 
ot religion appeared to hallow his sleeping 
form, and I left him with his dreams. 

He served me faithfully for several years. 
His industry and honor made him master of a 
sufficient sum to commence business upon his 
own account. He has been for some years 
past a respectable Merchant in New York; and 
a smarter man is not to be seen of a morning 
walking up Broadway, than James Donellan. 
New York. ELLIS. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
MRS. FILICIA HEMANS. 

No being among the vast throng of human 
creatures is more distinctly marked and indi- 
vidualised than the true Englishman. His in- 
‘discriminating partialities, faithful to the soil 
that engendered them, cling with childlike 
fondness to his native isle; and his prejudices, 
growing with his growth, attach themselves, 
like immedicable poison, to every thing be- 
yond the narrow sphere to which he is devo- 
‘ted. England—old England! is still his song, 
'and her fading glories brighten in the eye 
|of his imagination, while the honors of oth- 
;er nations are withering away. The sullen 
| doggedness, with which, on all occasions, op- 
‘portune and inopportune, he labors to main- 
_tain the unapproachability of his own country, 
cannot but detract from the esteem which we, 
otherwise, freely bestow upon the patriot.— 
Reasoned, cold and uncomplying—believing 
that English is a convertable term for Elysian, 
and monarchy for millenium—the h.ughty 
Saxon frequently loses all title to respect by 
the pertinacity with which he exacts it, and 
becomes too philosophic, though still sensitive 
foreigners, an object of mingled dislike and 
derision. This behaviour would wear a less ab- 
surd aspect, if such overbearing pretension 
was founded on less mutable and questionable 
foundations. In the age of Elizabeth, it would 
have passed with a better grace; but in the 
reign of George the Fourth, to hear an En- 
glishman boast of the unequalled prosperity 
and grandeur of his country, is something like 
a shepherd among the ruins of Babylon, con- 
testing the superior excellencies of his solita- 
ry sheepfold. 

The literature of England abounds with the 
grossest vanity; and, though we do not intend 
to apply our remarks, without exception, to 
Mrs. Hemans, yet nothing appears more ev- 
ident in her writings than a fondness and ad- 
miration, almost exclusive, of everything ap- 
pertaining to the English soil, name and char- 
acter. Bornan Englishwoman, it is not strange 
that she should accustom herself to the form 
of government to which she was subject; but 
it is strange that she should have displayed, so 
often and so gratuitously, an excessive devotion 
to kings and emperors, with all their train of 
sanguinary feudal chiefs, and dames, like the 
ancient princes, too proud to tread on earth.- 
Americans cannot perceive why an old, blind, 
decrepid king, like George III. should claim 
the elaborate lay of Mrs. Hemans, more than 
a sexton or beadle in the same condition.— 
They cannot believe that the murder of the 


Emperor Albert, was, in itself, a matter of 
more importance than that of the most pri- 
vate person. Why does the poetess close 
with such pomp? 
** Imperial Albert died;” 
where, under any circumstances, it would be 
‘*The immortal soul hath fled.” 

But Mrs. Hemans deserves our panegyric, 
and it shall be rendered. She is the mother 
of a considerable family; which, amidst all 
the distractions of domestic sorrow and afflic- 
tion, she has supported and educated by her 
own individual efforts, assisted by those of her 
friend, the Bishop of St. Asaph, who franks 
all her London letters and communications,— 
She is a lovely, amiable and admirable woman, 
who has been before the public as an author 
for nearly twenty years. She has waited pa- 
tiently, and is now reaping her reward—a gol- 
den harvest of applause. All her sentiments 
are kind and gentle, and all her language soft 
and touching as a beautiful woman’s should 
be. But we must protest against the indis- 
criminate eulogy which has been, and is lav- 
ished senselessly upon her. Is Mrs. Hemans 
the only author who ever wrote faultlessly ?— 
Is she so perfect, so exquisite in mental beau- 
ty that not a breath dare agitate the laurel 
wreath of her renown? We think not. The 
idolatry will go part through now, if we speak 
in her dispraise. Doubtless some heedless 
amateur, who swallows all his thoughts with 
his blue stocking and tea, will demand the 
why, the wherefore, and the how dare you, 
Sir? Well, for the why! Mrs. Hemans is 
full of mannerism—so unversatile is her genius 
—so void of various combinations—so incapa- 
ble of dissimilar styles of expression, that the 
moment the eye mects her compositions, it 
recognizes them as her’s, anil her’s only. By- 
ron’s poems were not extensive, though sub- 
lime; but who, that had read Manfred only, 
would have recognized the anonymous D:nju- 
an? Noone. But the same mode of express- 
ion, the same diversified thought, the same 
visible determination to be singular, pervade 


are certainly high and pure—but they are 
too much dilated and diluted by repetiticn. 
Again; as we said above, she is too fond of 
crosses, and banners, and knights, and spclls, 
and sunlight, and violent antitheses, ani ab- 
rupt transitions. We tire over her gorgeous 
descriptions of Spanish and Moorish marches, 


ployed by lowlier and better thoughts. We 
tire, too, of her votive loyalty, and wish her 
heart was free indeed from such miserable 
trammels. Her allusions to ancestors and an- 
cestry are endless; her cliffs stretch farther 
than those of Dover, and her billows, like 
the ocean’s, are always foaming. These are 
her faults, and now for the wherefore. We 
ingenuously believe that Mrs. Hemans’s fame 
is not what it should be, for it is fofu/ar, and 
consequently excessive. Neither Collins, nor 
Milton, nor Gray, nor Dryden was popular, 
and they did not wish to be so—for their ame 
bition soared higher and found a more abiding 
throne. Mrs. Hemans has been praised too 
much for her own reputation, and time wid 


prove what we have avowed. pe 


all Mrs. Hemans’s productions. Her thoughts © 


and wish that a quiet woman’s mind was em- 
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Lastly, for the how dare you, sir? A good | 
and just mind dare do any thing that is not base , 
and wicked. It dare say, that with all her} 
merit (and it is great,) Mrs. Hemans has} 


many faults, which senseless witlings, without | 
souls of their own, would not venture to whis- | 
per till the multitude grew cold in their wor- 
ship, and then they would run into the other; 
excess, and deny a// merit to the demigod 


whom they had adored. L. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
TO A. B.C. & Co. 


Ye wee bit, crooked things! I mind 

The time when first [ spied your faces, 
And found—no trifling job to find— 

That I must learn your names and places. 


My grandsire with well meaning care 
= me to where the Mistress, she was 
Nard at ye—but naught fancying there, 
I was at home as soon as he was. 


O ’twas a most unsavory measure, 
‘To take a weentie, small as me, 
From all his young heart knew of pleasure, 
And bind him down to A. B. C. 
1lik’d ye not,—UU ne’er deny it— 
And did my best the dose to shun, 
But scolded, flatter’d, sham’d to try it, 
Ye all were swallowed one by one. 


For ye are Pills that every wee thing 
Is will he, nill he, doom’d to take, 

Like measles, itch, small-pox, or teething, 
Whate’er wry faces he may make. 

And now, I love ye well—I’m thinking 
Acquaintance wears disgust away; 

Even smoking, hanging, snuffing, drinking, 
But few admire at first, they say. 


Aye! and at times my bosom feels 
Some pity tor the lite ye’re leading, 

By blockheads gripit, neck and heels, 
And twisted into wretched reading. 


In dead born volumes—never read, 
From age to age ye lumbering lie, 

Where old housekeeping spiders spread 
Their bits of weaving out to dry. 


And oft in flimsy novels worn, 

Till folk may see ye thro’ and thro’, 
And oft by reckless urchins torn, 

For they must have their novels too. 


Books!—Books'—Rooks!—it makes me sick 
Tothink me how ye’re multiplied; 
Like Egypt frogs, ye poke up thick 
Your ugly heads on every side. 


If a young thought but shake its ear, 
Or wag its tail, tho’ starved it look, 
The world the precious news must hear, 
The presses groan, and lo! a Book. 


Some busy trifler travels—dies— 
Commits a murder, plays, or sings— 
Makes silly speeches, gathers flies, 
Or rhymes—and forth a volume springs! 


A host of worthies, stimulated 
By hope of pudding or of praise, 
ye up for stomachs sick and sated, 
Their vapid flummery fifty ways. 
0, if one half—and maybe t’other, 
ere fairly in the Red Sea tost,— 
And left with Pharoah’s host to smother, 
Little worth keeping would be lost. 


However, we may find, no doubt, 
Some crumbs of comfort—and we need ’em, 
nowing we are, tho’ books come out, 
Not absolutely forced to—read ’em. 


Aveel poor things! ye mind me too 
Of blessed hours forever past, 
en o’er life’s morning fresh and new, 
he star of joy its radiance cast. 


When dear delusive hope exposed 
er rainbow-tinted scenes beiore me, 
And those lov’d eyes that death has closed, 
atch’d with parental fondness o’er me. 


But hold; we’ve doubtlss shown a sample 
fficient, of our tediousness, 
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‘To PRESERVE THE TEETH.—Let finely pul- 
verized charcoal be heated to redness in an 
iron kettle, and while hot poured into a bowl 


iof clean water. Put this immediately into a 


bottle and cork it tight. When used, shake 
it up, take a small quantity in the mouth and 
rub the teeth. Every thing that renders the 
breath unpleasant, and is injurious to the teeth, 
will be removed. Or, if dry powder is pre- 
ferred, the charcoal may be put into the phi- 
al and secured from the air by a tight cork. 

This is the cheapest, the most convenient, 
and most effectual preservative for the teeth. 
There is nothing unpleasant or injurious;— 
while many of the tooth powders that have 
been peddled about the country as a sure elix- 
er, are unpleasant to the taste, detrimental to 
the health, injurious to the gums and destruc- 
tive tothe teeth; and others of these wonderful 
preparations, are nothing but pulverised char- 
coal, which any one may prepare for himself 
in fifteen minutes, and thus save his twenty 
five cents. —Chemist. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds rarely inscribed even 
his initials on any of his pictures; two excep- 
tions, however, we can oppose to his zon scripfi- 
sit habit. One, in the sublime personification 
of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, where- 
in he has inscribed his name at length on the 
lower border of her spreading robe. The la- 
dy, on beholding this departure from his cus- 
tom, observed, ex cathedra, with solemn dig- 
nity, ‘*O Sir Joshua, this is too much!” oO 
which the gallant knight replied—‘* Madam, I 
thus seek immortal fame on the hem of your 
garment.” 


Neither so gallant nor polite was the obser- 
vation of Major B——, the old bachelor cyn- 
ic, who had long been li about the pet- 
ticoat of the lovely La . On the bor- 
der of mamma’s robe, in a large family pic- 
ture of this lady and her beautiful infant 
daughters, Sir Joshua so interwove his own 
name, that it appeared part and parcel of the 
ornamental figure of the embroidery. Of this 
the said Major, another Paul Pry, had made 
the discovery. It unfortunately had a date. 
This happened long after the sweet little 
sylphs had nearly twice outlived their teens, 
and were sister spinsters still. The mamma, 
speaking of the lovely fair, for they yet were 
not past their bloom, happened, in maternal 
fondness, to frostdate their ages some few 
years; when the major miraculously whisper- 
ed; “Madam there is a record on the hem of 
your robe.” 


Memory.—Seneca says of himself that by 
the mere effort of his natural memory he was 
able to repeat two thousand words upon once 
hearing them each in its order. He mentions 
also, Portius Latro, who retained in his me- 
mory all the declamations he had ever spok- 
en. Pliny says that Cyrus knew every sol- 
dier in his army by name, and S, Scipio all 
the people of Rome. Carneades when re- 
ee would repeat any volume found.in his 

ibrary as readily as if he was reading. 7 

Graprs.—No growth of the vine, says the 
American Farmer, which has fallen under 
our observation is equal to that which may be 
seen at St. Mary’s College, in the city of 
Baltimore—an accurate description of the ex- 
tent of the vine, and the quantity of fruit, not 
less than one thousand large bunches, from a 
single root, planted seven years since, would 
hardly be credited. We only wish that eve- 
ry farmer in this state could see it, as the first 
reflection that struck us, was the extreme, the 
culpable improvidence and laziness which 
revents 999 out of a thousand freeholders 


how must set a good example, ; 
thinking more, and tees. 


trom having on their tables a single bunch of 


grapes, even for the wholesome gratification 
of their families and friends. . Here it is de- 


‘monstrated that a single vine will yield much 


more of this delicious fruit than the largest 
family could consume for several successive 
weeks. We recommend those who could see 
what can be done in this country with the 
grape, to go and seek from the polite and 
venerable proprietor, the gratification which 
we received this morning in viewing his vines, 
his French chesnut, his figs, &c. 

Reason is never inconvenient but when it 
comes to be applied. Mere general truths 
interfere very little with the passions. They 
can, until they are roused by a troublesome 
application, rest in great t uility side by 
side with tempers and procé@dings the most 
directly opposite to them. Men want to be 
reminded, who do not want to be taught: be- 
cause those original ideas of rectitude to 
which the mind is compelled to assent when 
they are proposed, are not always as present 
to it as they ought to be. When people are 
gone, if not into a denial, at least into a sort of 
oblivion of those ideas; when they know them 
only as barren speculations, and not as prac- 
tical motives for conduct, it will be proper to 
press, as well as to offer them to the under- 
standing. —Burke. 

DipERoT.—There were moments in which 
this professed friend and admirer of Voltaire, 
notwithstanding his avowed impiety, seems to 
have been compelled by the force of truth, to 
pay homage to the New Testament. An ac- 
quaintance found him one day explaining a 
chapter of it to his daughter, with all the ap- 
parent seriousness and energy of a believer. 
On expressing his surprise, Diderot replied— 
‘‘T understand your meaning; but after all, 
where is it possible to find better lessons for 
her instruction.”” The devils believe and 
tremble. At the close of life he showed some 
siens of contrition, but the barbarity of his 
fhilosophic friends, under a pretence that a 
change of air would promote his restoration 
to health, secretly removed him into the coun- 
try, resolving that he should die without re- 
pentance, and never left him until he expired. 
Lord Teignmouth. , 

PerretuaL Motion.—Mr. Lewis Bab- 
cock, a watchmaker at Ware Factory village, 
has constructed a thing of brass, about 18 in- 
ches high, and 10 inches wide, which has the 
power of winding itself up once in five min- 
utes by means of a spring lever, that falls in- 
stantly, without diminishing or retaining the 
motion of the machine. hen put together, 
it commences motion immediately, without 
any starting cause, and moves a pendulum of 
about the same rate of a clock pendulum.— 
We are informed it has now been running 
about five weeks incessantly, and several dis- 
tinguished mechanics, who have seen it, say 
that they see no reason to hinder its running 
perpetually, until it is worn out. The ingen 
uous inventer intends taking it to Washington, 
the approaching winter. —Springfield Retud. 

Potsonep CuEEsE.—The Boston Daily 
Advertiser of Thursday, gives the following 
statement. 

«* About thirty members of one of the mili- 
tia companies on the parade of ‘Tuesday, were 
made sick, by eating of a cheese, which form- 
ed a part of a noon luncheon. We under- 
stand that it was a handsome and well flavor- 
ed cheese, with no appearance'of any improp- 
er ingredient, and that about twenty persons 
who ate of it, sustained no injury. Those whe 
were less fortunate, were yesterday recover- 
ering from their illness, 
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THE ARIEL. 
' PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 3, 1827. 


Mr. David W. Cande, P. M. will act as 
Agent for the Ariel at Hagaman’s Mills, Mont- 
gomery County, N. Y. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. D. P.” is received. He writes well, 
and upon almost any other side of the same 
question, would be welcome. We are a little 
surprised that one who thinks so profoundly, 
should suppose his remarks in the least degree 
suited to the present state of religious feeling 
in America. Nine tenths of the people view 
with abhorrence the principles which he has 
so boldly defended; and the mental alienation 
of him who proclaims them, is as much to be 
pitied as the individual who entertains them is 
to be avoided. 

Our friend ‘*G.” is politely requested to 
pay his postage. 


The editor of the American Traveller, “a 
little paper” published in Boston, still pur- 
sues his liberal plan of pirating original arti- 
cles from cther journals without giving them 
credit, and when charged with the fact, de- 
nies that he selected them from the papers in 
which they originally appeared.— Cincinnati 
Chronicle. 

The editors of this same Cincinnati Chron- 
icle are as tenacious of their original nothings 
as a mother of her youngest brat. What ar- 
rant egotism to be everlastingly prating of /i- 
rating this, and that, and the other—just as if 
the world cared a farthing whether an acci- 
dent or a murder was recorded originally by 
those sage editors, or any body else. The Bos- 
ton Traveller is not given to pirating—and of 
all things, pirating from the Cincinnati Chron- 
icle!, We hope our Western brothers will 
moderate their vanity a littk—nobody cares 
about their productions—though every one is 
disgusted at this sickening way of letting folks 
know that their paper contains some original— 
trash! A tale of two solid columns, beginning 
thus, appears in the last Chronicle— 

‘** A well written tale, exhibiting the high 
wrought sufferings of those unearthly beings, 
who love the ideal perfections that dwell only 
in their own pure imaginations, before the 
touches of earthly frailty have traced the dis- 
gusting lines of moral deformity over their 
beautiful fancyings, isa treasure that we seize 
with eagerness.” 

Mercy onus! Yet the editors who publish 
such delightful yarns about nothing, modestly 
boast that their paper circulates more exten- 
sively than any other in Cincinnati! What a 
compliment to the citizens! They deserve 
well of them. It was the Saturday Evening 
Chronicle that recently advertised a meeting 
of the ‘‘ young gentlemen of fashion and leis- 
ure, at one of the taverns on important busi- 
ness.”” Thus we go. 


Pitu.—Mr. John Allen, editor of the Ve- 
vay, Indiana Guest, having dissolved partner- 
ship with Mr. Berryman, announces his union 
with a fairer partner in the following pathetic 
terms:— 

J. Editor of the Guest, respect- 
é fully informs his patrons that on Tuesday even- 
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ing the 2d inst. he left the barrenisle of Ce/ib- 
acy, and by joining himself to Miss Janr Bown- 
NER, landed on the salubrious island of Mat- 
rimony.” 

Good, Mr. Allen, very good—we congratu- 
late thee,and wish thee and thine all imaginable 
happiness. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 
ORIGINAL REVIEW. 
It is the fashion of the present day to record 


the heroic deeds of distinguished persons in 
rhyme, and we find among the ancients a sim- 
ilar predilection. We know not the author of 
the piece before us, for in fact it has been a 
dispute for many years; some have ascribed 
it to one Bascole, who lived and wrote during 
the reign of Charles Ist, while others carry 
it still further back, and give for its au- 
thor, the renowned Hyjah Warrygh, who liv- 
ed some centuries before Bascole; we, howev- 
er, are inclined to believe that it was written 
at Lavidia, in the province of Betia, near the 
gulph of Lepanto, in Greece, in the year 1545. 
The reason we have for thus believing, we 
shall not at present give, but content ourselves 
with giving some brief criticisms upon this 
admirable piece of descriptive poetry, first 
premising, that whoever the author may be, 
there must be some other of his works extant; 
for no man that could write thus, would con- 
tent himself with merely writing this ove; and 
we recommend to such of our readers as are 
learned in ‘* things of yore,” to search among 
their ancient works to find them. Perhaps we 
ourselves may at some future day recover 
more of his invaluable writings from where 
this was taken; namely, from among the re- 
cently discovered manuscripts of Herculan- 
eum. We shall transcribe it entire for the 
benefit of our readers. 


‘‘There was a man, and he had naught, 
And robbers came to rob him; 
He crept up to the chimney a 
And then they thought they had him. 
But he got down on t’other side, 
And then they could not find him; 
He ran fourteen miles in fifteen days, 
And never looked behind him.” 


‘¢ There was a man, and he had naught.” 

Here is a plain declaration of the subject. — 
There is no circumlocution, no tautology, no 
running off in a tangent to the right or left, no 
confusion of ideas, it is all simple, plain mat- 
ter of fact. The first part of the line con- 
veys to the reader information of birth, child- 
hood, youth, manhood, old-age and death.— 
‘“‘ There was,” how affecting is that mourn- 
ful tense of the past—it tells us that he no 
longer is, that whatever good or evil he might 
have done in this world, or what he might 
have been, is now all fast. ‘* There was a 
man.” He had passed through the bright 
days of childhood and youth, and had come to 
years of discretion and maturity—he was a 
MAN, “‘and he had naught.” As we know 
nothing to the contrary, we are bound to be- 
lieve that he was a foor man; that he had no- 
thing to help him along but his w'ts, (which, 
by the way, were of no ordinary character, as 
the event shows;) ‘the had zaught.” Poor 
man! we sincerely pity him; for although he 
was poor, he had not the consolation that 
poor folks now have, that they are not trou- 
bled by robbers; for the writer says— 


** And robbers came to rob him.” 
Unenviable man! the sorrows of poverty 
were not enough for him—he must have ‘‘rob: 
bers come to rob him.” But they did not get 
him it seems, for 

“He erept up to the chimney top.” 

But even there the robbers did not think 
him out of their reach, for when he arrived 
at the top of the chimney, all begrimed with 
soot, and covered with dirt, he had the satie- 
faction to find, that 

‘Then they thought they had him.” 

Yet he did not despair—he continued his la- 
bors to get away from them, and notwithstan- 
ding the writer’s assertion to the contrary, we 
think he must have had an odd sixpence stow- 
ed away about him, or he would not have used 
such extraordinary efforts to get away from 
them; but perhaps he thought they were go- 
ing to murder, as well as rod him; if so, we 
are doing the writer injustice by thus impeach- 
ing him; but let us read on. 

‘But he got down on t’other side.” 

A wise movement indeed! he did not get 
down on the side the robbers were, and trust 
to his heels, (which, if we may judge from 
the conclusion, would not have been of much 
usetohim.) No! he got down on t’other side, 

** And then they could not find him.” 

And we are heartily glad they could not;— 
glad, too, to see him take measures to get 
clear of them—for 

‘He ran fourteen miles in fifteen days.” 
Extraordinary man! fourteen miles in fif- 
teen days! Unheard of expedition! We can 
hardly conceive how a man coudd have run 
this distance in so short a time—but we must 
take the writer’s word for it. In addition to 
this feat, he 

Never looked behind him. 

This is still more extraordinary; we think 

it would have been better, had the author said, 
“* Nor stopp’d to look behind him.” 

But far be it from us to alter in any way, the 
productions of this admirable author; and we 
take our leave for the present, of his writings, 
and recommending to all our readers to make 
diligent search among ancient manuscripts, to 
discover more of them, that they may be 
brought out, and their unknown beauties shown 
to the public eye. 


Hartford, Oct 1827. Ss. M. C. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 
BY BISHOP HEBER 


Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore 
thee 
Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb; 
Thy Saviour has passed through the portal betore thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the 
gloom! 


Thou art gone to the grave!—we no longer behold thee 
Nor tread the rough paths of the world by thy sides 

But the wide arms of merey are spread to enfold thee, 
And sinners may die, for the sinless have died! 


Thon art gone to the erave!—and, its mansion forsaking, 
Perchance thy weak spirit in fear lingered long; 
But the mild ravs of Paradise beamed on thy waking, 
And the sound that thou heardst was the Seraphim’ 

song! 


Thou art gone to the grave !—but we will not deplore 
th 


ee, . 
Whose God was thy ransom, thy guardian and sui 
Te gave thee—He took thee—and He will restore 


‘And death has no sting, for the Saviour has died! 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 

REVIEWS OF ANCIENT LITERATURE, 
BY ICHABOD INKLE.—No. I. 
Hark! hark!! the dogs bark, 

‘The beggars have come to town; 
Some in rags, some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns. 


This world is full of changes. Circumstan- 
ces are continually occurring which either ex- 
cite the wonder, the surprise, or the curiosi- 
tv of mankind. King Solomon affirms that 
there is nothing new under the sun. What 
then must have been the state of the world 
at the time he wrote! Are we to suppose it 
was as full of inventions as at the present 
time? Perhaps even at that day, there was 
kept a patent office in which were deposited 
whatever was curious in the arts! If so, it 
certainly is possible that there is nothing new. 
His opens a vast field for speculation, upon 
which I may touch hereafter. I will at pres- 
ent briefly notice a few facts. Take the in- 
stance of Herculaneum; after being buried in 
the earth for nearly eighteen hundred years, 
it is again visited with the light of the Sun.— 
How many relics of ancient times does it 
bring to light which were supposed not to have 
existed at that early date. And in the great 
variety, not the least curious are the manu- 
scripts. The subject of the present article 
is supposed to be one of those precious old 
morceau, which have been wrapped in dark- 
ness for nearly two thousand years! It is sup- 
posed fhat there were other stanzas attached 
to it, which by some accident were lost. But 
it is vain to lament them, for it is not in the 
power of any living poet to finish this poem in 
the nervous and energetic manner in which it 
is begun. But not to waste time in further 
discussion, we will proceed to the business in 
hand. The author begins in the true ancient 
stvle by calling your attention immediately to 
the subject. You are to hark, to listen, to fix 
your attention Aere. But wherefore? what 
reason for listening? ‘‘ The dogs bark.” Is 
this all? a very common occurrence, one would 
think; but perhaps there is some other object 
inview. ‘* The beggars have come to town.” 
Here we see the reason for harking. The dags 
barked because “the beggars” were ‘‘ come 
to town.” He says ‘‘ the beggars,”’ from this 
we may conclude, that they were not so plen- 
ty as at the present day; that it was a rare 
sight to see beggars—and it seems moreover, 
that their arrival was an unexpected event, 
andthat it caused a considerable stir among the 
good folks of the town, for even the ‘“ dogs 
barked,” showing the fact that dogs were 
kept in or near Herculaneum in former ages. 


*¢ Some in rags, some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 


Here we have a description of the company 
in a few words. It would appear that even 
in a company of beggars, there were different 
grades or classes; for some were dressed in 
“*rags,”” while others were sumptuously ar- 
rayed in “velvet gowne!’’ A pretty dress for 
a beggar, one would suppose! But perhaps 
the fact was, that it was not so mean a calling 
as at present, but an honorable employment, 
by which people gained an honest livelihood. 
At any rate, it appears that some of them ac- 
quired property by these means, or why dress 
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in velvet? I dare say that if the remainder of 
the poem had been preserved, we should have 
read of them, still higher than the velvet 
gowns—being arrayed in ‘‘purple and fine 
linen.”? And it is certainly much to be regret- 
ted that it was lost. Here I might speculate 
on the variety of ways in which the missing 
stanzas were separated from the part which 
has been preserved. But lest I tire my read- 
ers, I will finish in a few words. 

Now, if so short a poem has been preserv- 
ed for so long a time, it must have been owing 
to its own intrinsic merit; and trusting that 
what interest may have been taken in it by 
the reading community will not be lessened by 
the remarks which I have attached to it. 1 
will close by wishing health and prosperity to 
those who are engaged in redeeming from 
darkness the curiosities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, wishing them success in all their un- 
dertakings, and trusting that it is not the last 
manuscript which will be brought to light by 
their truly praiseworthy exertions. 


FROM THE NEW BRUNSWICK TIMES, 


From the efforts men make to rid them- 
selves of health, one would be led to imagine 
that instead of being the greatest of tempo- 
ral blessings it was an evil. The semi-nudity 
we aim at in our attire; the stomacics and bit- 
ters that fashion prescribes; the high season- 
ed dishes with which the stomach is loaded, 
are all but so many contrivances to impair 
health and shorten life. Medical men tell us 
that daily improvements are making in the 
science of life—that the causes of disease are 
more accurately ascertained than formerly— 
and that new medical agents have been intro- 
duced into practice. But has the progress of 
disease and death been checked as medical 
science has advanced?—are we not as fre- 
quently called upon to attend the last solem- 
nities of a neighbor, a friend, a parent, or a 
child?—do we not see mourners go about the 
streets as in former days? The causes of dis- 
ease have increased—it springs up in new 
forms, nourished by intemperance, by luxury, 
by fashion. 

The alarming progress of disease among 
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descant very feelingly on the progress of drun- 
kenness, and declaim against the intemperate 
habits of the lower orders who vulgarly drink 
cider brandy. The laborer, wet, weary, and 
exhausted, can offer some apology for indul- 
ging in such vice; but how can the man whore 
wealth places him above the necessity of toil, 
and whose mind has been strengthened and 
cultivated by education, justify himself? How 
can he exert his authority tocheck dram drink- 
ing, or with what face can he contract the ir- 
temperate habits of his mechanic or laborer, 
when his example encourages luxury and in- 
temperance? If he would check the progress 
of the evil, commence at home,—if he would 
close the dram shops on a Sunday, let him first 
close his wine vaults, and cease giving dinners 
on that day. ; 

The facility with whicli the laws are trans- 
gressed, and the cheapness of spirituous l'- 
quors, place it in the power of every person 
to drink as much as he chooses. Daily do we 
see crowds of intoxicated persons issuing from 
dram shops—the disgrace of our city, and in 
these crowds are seen the merchant, mechan- 
ic and the laborer, the old, the middle aged, 
and the young. 

Against the many evils of intemperance, 
the divine, the moralist, and the physician 
have raised their voices, but in vain. It is to 
no purpose to threaten future punishment, to 
point out the evils done to society or the inju- 
ry to health. The drunkard will not stop in 
his mad career—will not sacrifice present grat- 
ification to any future gain. Misery, disease 
and death are already prevailing to a dread- 
ful extent over this highly favored land; the 
abundant supplies which the earth produces 
are by avarice and cupidity converted into 
poison for her children. It only remains for 
the national legislature to check in this coun- 
try the alarming progress of this vice. Let not 
our wild zeal for the encouragement of domes- 
tic manufactures lead us to disregard the calls 
of religion and humanity; let not the morals of 
our country be sacrificed to the principles of a 
narrow and illiberal policy, nor destroy the 
character to add to the capital of our country. 


THEATRICAL VIRTUE.—It has been shrew- 
dly said that when men abuse us, we should 
suspect ourselves, and when they praise us, 
them. It is a rare instance of virtue to des- 


the fairer and weaker part of creation can be 
attributed only to the present fashionable mode | 
of dress and education. We have seen too. 
many victims to the present system, not to de-| 
precate its influence; we have seen too many | 
crooked backs and hectic flushes—have heard | 
too many coughs, and followed to the grave} 
too many amiable and accomplished, to join 
in the plaudits of the admirers of modern fe-| 
male accomplishments. A worthy friend of 
ours says that he always looks up to an o/d /a- 
dy with feelings of veneration and awe, as a 
momento of a numerous race which once ex- 
isted—but which is fast passing away and 
promises soon to become extinct. It is to no 
purpose to raise a monitory voice, to point out 
evils to the young, the gay and the thought- 
less;—it is the tashion, and fashion they obey. 
The fashion, then, must be altered: it be- 
hooves parents, instructors, and all who ad- 
mire and value health and beauty, to turn the 
current of public opinion by their voices, by 
their example. 

but no cause is so prolific of misery and dis- 
ease as intemperance—an evil which is fast 
spreading through all classes of society. It is 
not the poorer and lower classes that alone in- 
dulge in this vice, but also the great and the 
wealthy. The rich man while quaffing his 
Champaign, or sipping his Madeira, indulging 


at his ease in luxury and extravagance, can 


pise censure, which we do not deserve; and 
still more rare, to despise praise which we do. 
But that integrity that lives only on opinion 
would starve without it, and that theatrical 
kind of virtue which requires publicity for its 
stage and an applauding world for its audi- 
ence, could not be depended on in the secrecy 
of solitude, or the retirement of a desert.— 
Lacon. 
THE DYING AMERIGAN TAR. 

His couch was his shroud—in his hammock he died— 

The shot of the Briton was true; 
He breathed not a sigh, but faintly he eried, 

Adieu, my brave shipmates, adieu! 
Away to your stations! it ne’er must be said, 

Your banner you furled to a fee; 
Let those stars ever shine at your mizen-mast head, 

And the pathway to victory show, 
Remember the accents of Lawrence the brave, 

Ere the spirit had fled to its rest— 
Don’t give up the ship!”—Let her sink ’neath the 

wave. 

And the breeze bear her fate to the west. 
Oh, swear that your banner shall never be farl’ 

Let me hear the word, Struck has the foe!” 
And contented my soul bids adieu to the world, 

To its pleasures, its pains, and its wo. 
He said—and a gun to the lee-ward was heard, 

"T'was the enemy’s gun well he knew; 
He raised up his head, and three times he 

And expired as he uttered—*‘ Adieu.” 
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An Alligator, 11 feet long, and weighing 
446 Ibs. was recently killed near Camd-n, S. 
C.——Shocking!—Mrs. Wilson of Clenmill, 
N. J. under some excitement, a few days 
since, procured a quantity of laudanum, and 
proceeded to the edge of a neighboring swamp, 
where she took four ounces of the liquid, pla- 
ced a pillow under her head, covered herself 
with a blanket, and died. She was not found 
for several days after the unhappy act. A 
lady in Indiana recently recovered a verdict 
of $1000, against a fellow who slandered her 
in the most cruel manner.—ZJrish neatness. 
—A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine says, he 
has travelled up ahd down Ireland 3,500 
miles, and never saw a girl so filthy but that 
a gentleman might venture to shake hands 
with her by the mediation of a pair of tongs. 
——The authority which the husband has 
sometimes claimed, under the law, to inflict 
corporal chastisement upon his wife, seems 
not to have been given by the Hindoos. Their 
code contains the following beautiful maxim— 
‘* Strike not, even with a blossom, a wife guil- 
ty of a hundred faults.”"——Mr. Frey, the 
converted Jew, recently a celebrated preach- 
er of the Pedo-baptist connexion, has, we are 
informed, become a Baptist, and was pulicly 
baptised a few weeks since. Query—What 
went with all the monies he collected from 
persons in all parts of the country in the vain 
hope of converting the Jews?——Woman’s 
¥Fall.—The Russian princess Rostowsky, has 
become bankrupt to the amount of 7,000,000 
rubles. The government is a considerable lo- 
ter. It is not stated what business she follow- 
ed.——The king of Norway wants a new pal- 
ace, and the parliament will not vote him the 
necessary sum. They give as their reason— 
their declining state of industry, and conse- 
quently of wealth. ——The New England Pal- 
ladium tells us of a clever spoken man named 
Lemon, who was recently forced to pay a 
large sum of money, and on being spoken to 
about it, replied—** Never mind, I am not the 
first Lemon that ever was sgueezed.””——The 
mud machine operating at the slip of the foot 
in New York, lately scraped up the body of 
an infant child, to which a brick was attach- 
ed by astring round the neck.——Some grains 
of wheat, accidentally found in a chest of tea, 
have been cultivated in New Brunswick till 
great quantities of the kind are now raised.— 
It has never been affected with mildew, fly, 
rust, or blasted ears——The Charlottevile, 
(Virginia) Gazette complains of the number 
and conduct of the visitors at Monticello, the 
seat of the late Mr. Jeffersou. It seems that 
the portion of his family who remain there, 
have to pay a heavy tax to rude and imperti- 
nent curiosity. They have no disposition to 
refuse entrance and hospitality to those who 
approach the place with proper feelings and 
manners; but the modes and extremities of 
intrusion to which they are subject would 
seem to be scarcely endurable.——Delicate 
Refinement.—The evening Gazette states that 
‘*244 male sheep were sold at Brighton on 
Friday last at prices from 8 to $64.”——Ge- 
egrophicul Information.—A writer for the 
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Daily Advertiser makes the bold assertion that 
*« Boston is as near to Liverpool and London 
as she has ever been.” Interesting Discov- 
ery.—Porcelain teeth have been found by the 
advertising patentees to be superior in use to 
the implements nature has provided for the 
cutting anil grinding of food. Vaval Lon- 
gevity.—The owners of the Brig Betsey, the 
vessel which brought king William to Eng- 
land 187 years ago, have been recently pros- 
ecuted for running down a fishing boat. 
Balance of Pleasure and Pain.—The editor 
of a city paper six times declares he was 
‘*happy to learn” certain facts, and as often 
‘sorry to understand” others during the ope- 
ration of preparing a single sheet. On the 
conclusion of his labors, his mind must have 
been rested in a temperate state of equilibrum. 
— Married, at East Machias, Maine, Mr. 
James Pigeon to Miss Ann Beam. 


A lonely Pigeon, young and fair, 

The dupe of many an idle dream, 
Forsook his wandering thro’ the air, 

And lit, by chance, upon a Beam: 
Where safe from storms and quite at rest, 
He found a partner to his nest. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


No 5 of the Spirit of the Old Dominion is 
received: contents, The Insurgent, a Tale 
of Early Times.” 

A new paper has appeared at Albany, enti- 
tled The Signs of the Times. Its character 
is entirely political. 

The Amaranth, recently published at Pitts- 
burg, has been suspended, and the Common- 
wealth has stepped in to fill the vacancy. 

The Zoken, the Talisman, the Memorial, 
and the /¢lantic Souvenir, are all promised to 
appear early this month. They are beauti- 
ful imitators of the English fashionable Christ- 
mas and New Year presents. 

The Student’s Album, a semimonthly octa- 
vo publication, issued at Schenectady, N. Y. 
is discontinued. This was a publication sup- 
ported by the contributions of the students of 
Union College, and was well calculated to draw 
forth the literary talents of junior aspirants to 
fame. Many of the articles were ereditable, 
and would have done honor to older heads. 
Peace to its ashes—we strike it from our ex- 
change list. 

Moore’s late novel, the Epicurean, has been 
severely handled by the English critics. They 
call it a plagairism. The Albahy Record 
says if folks will read this novel for them- 
selves without trusting to second hand stric- 
tures, they will find he has given full and hon- 
orable credit. Moreover; that ‘‘none but 
vile critics would call this a vile plagiarism!” 

A specimen number of the Saturday Mor- 
ning Herald, by Ellwood Walter, & Co. ap- 
peared in this city on Monday last. It will 
be continued weekly on an imperial sheet, at 
$2 per annum. The specimen number is 
creditable; the selections good, and the edito- 
rial articles still better. Success to them. 

The Amulet, and Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 
The first number of this work was issued in 
this city on the 1st inst. by Mr. George Sieg- 
fried. The Aniulet is one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of, typography ever issued 


from the Philadelphia press, A fine copper- 


plate engraving accompanies this number, ik 
lustrative of one of Shenstone’s poems. It is 
printed on the finest letter paper, with a 
handsome pink cover. We hear that a large 
subscription has already been obtained. ‘Ihe 
prospectus will be found in another column. 

Sprague’s Address ufon Intemperance, late- 
ly delivered in Boston, has met with a wonder- 
ful sale. The first edition of 3000 has been 
sold, and a second just printed of 6000. 

Mrs. West, author of a tale of the Times, 
&c. has a new novel in the London press, en- 
titled ‘*Old Fashioned Notions.” 

It is denied that Sir Walter Scott received 
any original information from the Duke of 
Wellington, respecting the battle of Waterloo, 
cxcept the following; when Sir Walter ques- 
ticned him on the subject, the Duke’s reply 
was, ‘Why the French peppered us most 
d——ly, but we peppered them better!”— 
Truly, the Duke is a more concise historias 
than Tacitus himself, and a Spartan in brevity 
as well as in valor. \ 


PorTsMouTH ATHEN&UM.—The original 
Royal Commission to Benning Wentworth, as 
Governor of the province of N. Hampshire, 
granted by George 3d, in the first year of his 
reign, has been presented tothe Athenzum in 
this town, by Mrs. A. Atkinson, by the hand 
of Jacob S. Pickering, Esq. It is written in 
court hand, upon three sheets of parchment, 
and is preserved in a box covered with red 
leather, ornamented with the Royal Cypher, 
in guilt letters; and the great seal of Eng+ 
land attached, is enclosed in a metal box. 

A commission to sundry persons from Gea 
II, to survey the boundary line between the 
provinces of New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts Bay, under the great seal, is also in the 
Cabinet of the Athenzum, and was present- 
ed some time since by George Jaffrey, Esq.— 
The seal attached to each of the above in- 
struments, is composed of common Bees- 
Wax, and weighs over half a pound each. 


Penn anv Lycurcus.—A character so 
extraordinary in the institutions of Greece has 
shewn itself lately in the dregs and corrup- 
tion of our modern times. A very honest le 
gislator has formed a people to whom probi- 
ty seems as natural as bravery to the Spar 
tans. Mr. Penn is a real Lycargus; and tho” 
the former made peace his principal aim, as 
the latter did war, yet they resemble one an- 
other in the singular way of living te which 
they reduced their people, in the ascendent 
they had over freemen, in the prejudices they 
overcame, and in the passions they suddued, 

‘THE WISH. 

I would I were a peasant boy, 

Without a thought of past or morrow, 
My bosom full of childish joy, 

Unraitled by a wave of sorrow. 
I then might bound along the hill, 

And sip the dew and 7 the flowers, 
Unmindful of an after ill, 

To rankle in my future hours. 
But no, the earth is void of bliss, ’ 

Sharp thorns in life’s green path are growings 
Friendship deevives like Judas’ kiss, ' 

Joy’s bud iserush’d when brightest blowing. 
I have no friends—my love is dead, 

- Cold time along my brow is stealing, 

The dreams of youth’s gay spring are fled, 

Ard chill’d is every fonder feeling! 
Oh that I were a peasant boy, 

Without a or morrow, 


My bosom full of chi joy, 
Unruffled by a wave of sorrow. 
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FOR THE ARIEL, 
DEATH OF THE BACKWOODSMAN. 


Morn broke upon his silent wake, 
Amid the forest’s vaulted shade, 
Aud the deep wave of Spirit Lake 
Gleam’d like a glory thro’ the glade, 
Where stood the hunter’s cheerless hut, 
His wildwood home when peril pressed, 
Where now he lay, with eyelids shut, 
In his last, deep, undreaming rest. 
IL. 
Oh! awfully the hand of death 
Lies on the hollow sunken eye! 
The wan, cold lips, that have no breath! 
The brow that tells what ’tis to die! 
Mid the deep pillowed wood, that sent 
‘Ten thousand mighty voices up, - 
The worn and weary hunter bent, 
And drain’d the dregs of death’s dark eup. 


iL. 
The heart of those vast solitudes 
Beat deeply while his spirit passed; 
His dirge was borne thro’ pathless woods, 
On the broad wings of autumn’s blast; 
And while—a thousand leagues from men, 
The trapper sat beside the dead, 
And sigh’d that none was left him then 
To lay earth’s dust upon his head. 


IV. 
But he went forth upon the glade, 

And digg’d his friend a narrow home, 
And then, with high heart undismayed, 
Return’d into the cabin’s gloom, - 

And lifted up, and carried forth 
The friend of many a lingering year, 
And laid him in his mother earth 
With a sick heart that shed no tear. 


V. 
He filled the grave—the turf he a 
On the eold bosom of the dead, 
And then looked up;—the bright sun smiled, 
And morn’s light o’er the blue wave spread. 
But the blest beam of human eyes, 
The welcome voice, tho’ harsh and rude, 
No more beneath those lovely skies 
Can cheer the trapper’s solitude. 


VI. 
Sleep, lone man, where the giant trees, 
Like a broad swelling ocean sweep! 
Where, like the sounds of stormy scas, 
The forests bend and murmur, sleep! 
Cities may tower where thou art laid, 
Pilgrim! that leadst a nation on! 
And ee empire thro’ the shade 
That on thee falls, thou forest-son! 
8. L. F. 


From a Memornor THe Rev. Henry Martyn. 


It was a fine moonlight night, the scene new and|is the largest line of continued labor in the 
perfectly oriental, and nothing prevented me from in- world, after the wall of China, is of itself, 


dulging my own reflections. I felt a little melancholy, 


but commended mysvlf to God, I felt assured of his! 
blessing, protection, and presence. As the night ad-| where you are there is a mighty scarcity of 
vanced, the cafila grew quict; on a sudden, one of the | books. 
muleteers began to sing, and in a voice so plaintive that |tiplicity but the goodness of that commodity 
it was impossible not to have one’s attention arrested.— | Which you ought to regard; perusing a num- 
Fvery other voice was hushed. I write it down with a|ber of books it is true gives pleasure—but ’tis 


translation— 

Think not that e’er my heart could dwell 
Contented far from thee; 

How can the fresh-caught nightingale 
Enjoy tranquility? 

Oh' then forsake thy friend for naught 
That slanderous tongue can say; 

The heart that fixeth where it ought, 
No power can rend away. 


ComeEpy.—It is not so difficult to fill a com- 
edy with a good repartee as might at first be 
magined, if we consider how completely doth 
porte are in the power of the author. The 
laze of wit in the School for Scandal aston- 
ishes us less when we remember that the wri- 
ter hac it in his power to frame both the ques- 
tion and the answer, the reply and the joind- 
tr, the time and the place. He must be a 
poor proficient, who cannot keep up the game 
when both the ball, the wall and the rackets 
are at his so/e command.—Lacon. 
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. Hat.—The custom of men’s sitting uncov- 
‘ered in church is certainly very decent, but 
‘not very ancient. Richard Coxe, Lord Bish- 
op of Fly, died 22d July, 1581, and was very 
‘solemnly buried in his own cathedral. I have 
‘seen an admirable fair large old drawing, ex- 
‘hibiting in one view his funeral procession, 
‘and in another the whole assembly sitting in 
\the choir to hear the funeral sermon, all cov- 
ered and having their bonnetts on. John Fox, 
the martyrologist, died 18th April, 1587, and 
being then a very old man, he wore a strange 
cap, covering his head and ears, an<l over that 
a deepish crowned shallow-brimmed slouched 


| picture. —Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa. 


Oatus.—The regard due to the Divinity, 
could not according to Plato, be carried too 
far inthis respect. It was from this principle 
he desired that, in trials wherein only the tem- 
poral interests were concerned, the judges 
should not require any oath from the parties, 
in order that they might not be tempted to 
take any false ones, as it happens, says he, 
with more than half those who are obliged to 
swear; it being very uncommon and difficult 
for a man, when his estate, reputation, or life 
are at stake, to have so great a reverence for 
the name of God as not to venture to take it 
in vain. This delicacy is remarkable in a Pa- 
gan, and well worth our serious reflection. 


SPECULATION MORE EASY THAN PRAcC- 


hat. This is the first hat I have observed in} 
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SONNET. 
There are who love the dark and cheerless shade— 
There are who muse on human ills and woe, 
And e’en e them they will never know 
Of what materials happiness is made. 
They dwell on those whose hearts have been betray ‘d, 
And court mute melancholy to their arms— 
I never had much idea of her charms; 
And tho’ my a may not be over staid, 
Yet rather had I mingle with the throng, 
And mark the compounds in this mix’d up world; 
How fools are over wise men’s shoulders hurl’d, 
And manage well their cards to move along; 
A moral lesson thus is sooner learned, 


Than when all converse with mankind is spurn’d. 
ALCOR. 


SONG. 


Like the dew on the rose is a tear, 
When it hangs a bright pearl on thy cheek, 
And thy lips have attractions more dear, 
When the music of pity they speak. 


I saw the poor orphan pass by, 
With her garments all ragged and torn, 
And I mark’d the quick change of thine eye, 
As the worldling but gave her his scorn. 


And I knew that the soul that could feel 
For a child that was wan with despair, 
An emotion as fond could reveal, 
When affection found sympathy there, 
And I said to my fluttering heart, 
As it beat with its gushes of love, 
Oh! yes she is void ef all art, 
And is tender and kind as the deve. 


Ticrk.—If todo were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been churches, | 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces. It. 
is a good divine that follows his own instruc- 
tions: I can easier teach twenty that were 
good to be done, than to be one of the twen- 
ty to follow my own teaching. The brain may , 
devise laws for the blood; but a hot temper 
leaps over acold decree: Sucha hare is Mad- 
ness, the youth to skip o’er the meshes of 
good Counsel, the cripple. 


The following extract is taken from Black- 
wood’s (Edinburg) Magazine. 

** There does not exist, at this time, on the 
whole face of the earth, any district more 
flourishing, more enterprising, than the state 
of New York. The great canal which beg- 
gars to insignificance all similar undertakings 
in the old world, and which in point of extent, 


a sufficient proof and illustration of the fact.”’ 
Booxs.—You complain, my Lucillus, that 


You should consider it is not the mul- 


a fixed and certain reading that affords bene- 
fit: for whoever resolves to arrive at any par- 
ticular place pursues his journey through one, 
not various roads, for that would be not travel 
but wander.—Seneca. 

Seencer ann Sir was a 
stranger to Sir Philip Sydney when he began to write 
his Fairy Queen. He took occasion to go to Leicester 
House and introduce himself by sending a copy of the 
ninth eanto of the first book of that poem. Sidney was 
much surprised with the description of despair in that 
canto, and is said to have shewn an unusual kind of trans- 
port on the discovery of so new and uncommon a ge- 
nius. After he had read some stanzas he turned to 
his steward, and bid him give the person that brought 
those verses fifty pounds; but upon reading the next 
stanzas he ordered the sum to be doubled. ‘The stew- 
ard was no less surprised than his master, and th t 
it his wey, en make some delay in executing so lavish a 
bounty; but upon reading one stanza more, Sidney rais- 
ed the gratuity to two hundred pounds, and command- 
ed the steward to give it immediately, lest as he read 


Herrine Suower 1x singular shows 
er occurred at Montrose one night last week, bein 
nothing less than a large shower of herring fry, whic 
fell upon part of the nursery ground in the north end 
of the town. ‘The surprise which filled the minds of 
the people in that quarter, in the morning, on seci 
nearly an acre of the fields, with the vegetables, &e. 
covered with the scaly inhabitants of the deep, may 
easily be supposed. F 

We are aware that there is a cant of humanity, and a 
cant of liberality—and sorry should we be to learn that 
this cant is quite exploded; for when there is no lon- 
ger any cant about a thing, we may be sure the thing 
itselfis pretty well out of fashion; cant. in reality, be- 
ing nothing but the overacting of pretenders to popular 
merits. —LEdinburg Review. 

A silver mine is said, in the Montreal ‘wd 
pers, to have been privately working in Up- 
per Canada, for two years past, by four men, 
three of whom are yankees, and the other 
English. The profits are supposed to be very 
great, and a quarrel among the parties on the 
division of the spoil has disclosed the secret, 
and information having been given to the gov- 
ernment, ‘‘the King will have his own” in 


‘the case. 


THE AMULET, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 

This work, the first number of which was published 
on the first of November, is issued for the gratification 
and amusement of the Ladies, and is inten to draw 
forth the literary talents of American females. It is is 
sued monthly ou the finest paper, 8 payres in each num- 
ber, with a splendid copper-plate engraving—making 12 
plates, and nearly 100 pages of the finest letter press 
peas yearly, for one dollar and a half per annum. 

Zach number will be protected by a splendidly printed 
colored cover. 

The typography of the Amulet is not equalled by that 
of any periodical in America. As a pleasant volume 
in the hands of every literary lady, both for matter and 
manner we challenge competition. The best original 
and selected matter will be contained in it, furnished b 
ladies well qualified to render the s of any wo 
valuable. Liberal premiums have been offered for ore 
iginal prose and poctry, for which the Ladies are po- 
litely invited to enter the lists. 

The very low price at which a work so finely execu- 
ted, and containing so many costly engravings, is issu- 
ed, places it in wed wed of every Lady to procure it 
Agents are solicited throughout the country, to whom 
cight copies will be sent on the receipt of ten dollare, 
All orders, if post-paid, will be immediaiiay attended 
to. Address 


farther, he might be tempted to give away his whole es- 
tate.— Cibber’s Lives of Poss. 


GEORGE SIEG 
No. Carter's Alley, Phiedciphia, 


| | 
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BETH GELERT, 
Or, The Grave of the Greyhound. 
The spearsman heard the bugle sound, 
And cheerly smil’d the morn, 
And many a brach and many a hound 
Obey’d Liewellyn’s horn. 
Aud still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a lustier cheer, 
Come Gelert, thou wert ne’er the last, 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear. 
Oh! where does faithful Gelert roam, 
‘The flower of all his race? 
So wue, so brave—a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chace! 
*Twas only at Llewellyn’s board 
The faithful Gelert fed; 


Hie watched, he served, he cheered his Lord, 


Aud sentinelled his bed. 


In sooth he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of Royal John; 

But now no Gelert could be found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


And now as o’er the rocks and dells, 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Snowden’s eraggy chaos yells 
With many mingled cries. 

That day Llewellyn little lov’d 

The chase of hart or hare, 

And seant and small the booty proved, 
For Gelert was not there. 

Unpleased Llewellyn homeward hied; 
When near the portal seat, 

Hiis uant Gelert he espied, 
Bounding his Lord to grect. 

But when he gained his castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood; 


The hound all o’er was smeared with gore, 


Ilis lips, his fangs ran blood. 
Llewellyn gazed with fierce surprise, 
Unused such looks to meet, 

His favorite knew his royal guise, 
And crouched and licked his tvet. 
Onward in haste Llewellyn past, 
And on went Gelert too, 

And still where’er his eyes he east, 
Fresh blood drops shocked his view. 
O’erturned his infant’s bed he found, 
With blood-stained covert rent; 
And all around the walls and ground, 
With reecnt blood besprent. 


He called his child, no voice replied; 
Ile searched with terror wild; 
Blood, blood, he found on every side, 
But no where found his ehild. 


Hell-hound, my ehild by thee’s devoured, 
The frantie father eried, 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

Ife plunged in Gelert’s side. 


Ilis suppliant looks as prone he fell, 
No pity could impart, 

But still poor Gelert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 

Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell 

Some slumberer wakened nigh, 

What words the parent’s joy could tell, 
To hear hs infant ery. 


Coucealed beneath a tumbled heap, 

Ifis hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 

The cherub boy he kissed. 

Nor wound had he, nor harm, nor dread, 
But the same couch beneath, 

Lay a gaunt wolf, all torn and dead, 
‘Tremendous still in death. 


Ah! what was now Llewellyn’s pain, 
For now the truth was clear, 

His gallant hound the wolf had slain, 
To-save Llewellyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s woe; 
Best of thy kind adieu, 

‘The frantie blow that laid thee low, 
This heart shall ever rue. 


And now a gallant tomb they raise, 

{n costly sculpture deck’d, 

And marble storied with his praise, 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 

There never could the spearsman pass, 
Or forester unmoved; 

Thére oft the tear besprinkled grass, 


Liewellyn’s sorrow proved. 


THE ARIEL. 


And there he hang his horn and spear, 
And there, as evening fell, 
Tu faney’s car he oft would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 
. And till great Snowden’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the’ storm to brave, 
‘The conseerated spot shall hold 
‘The name of Gretert’s Grave. 


HUDMIOROUVS. 


Prithee, Poins, lend me thy hand to langh a little. 


The following whimsical epitaph appears 
upon a white marble slab, ina very conspicu- 
ous part of the church of St. Mary, at-Bury. 
**Near this place are deposited the remains 
of Peter Gedge, printer, who established the 
first Newspaper that has ever been published 
in this town. Like a worn out type, he is re- 
turned to the founder, in the hopes of being 
re-cast in a better and more perfect mould.” 


Sicn Boarps.—IJn Furnis Street, Chalton- 
row, Manchester, there is a painting on a 
board about a yard square, of an Old Shoe in 
its last stage, with a hammer, pincers, and 
awl, and underneath the following inscription: 

“Joseph Fox, Shoemaker, operator in or- 
dinary and extraordinary, translator of soles, 
uniter of the disunited, and restorer of union 
and harmony of ever so long and wide a sep- 
aration. 

N. B.—Advice given Gratis, e’en in the 
worst of desperate cases.” 

Dr. Jonnson.—Dr. Johnson was asked by 
a lady what new work he was employed about. 
J am writing nothing just now, he replied.— 
Well but Doctor, said she, if I could write 
like vou, I should be always writing, merely 
for the pleasure of it. Pray, madam, retort- 
ed he, do you sincerely think that Leander 
swam across the Hellespont, merely because 
he was fond of swimming. 


A plain but excellent father had a son much 
given to the pleasures of the toilet, who, com- 
ing home with a new fashioned dang-uji, with | 
something less than a score of cafes, was as- | 
ked what kind of thatching he had got on 
his shoulders. ‘* Cafes, only cafes, father!” 
**So, so,” said the old man, passing his hand 
over them; Cafe Hatteras, Cafie Henlopen, 
I suppose, and here,” clapping his hand on 
his head, ‘is the dight-house.” 


AN OLIO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


A BEAUTIFUL REPLY.--A married woman of the Shaw- 
anee Indians made this beautiful reply to a man whom 
she met in the woods, and who implored her to love 
and look on him: ‘*Onlamon, my husband,” said she, 
‘*is ever before my eyes, and hinders me from seeing 
you. ”? 

Tue Livixe Avtuor’s Errrarn. 
Translated from the Latin of Cowley. 


‘¢ From life’s superfluous cares enlarg’d, 

His debt of human toil discharg’d, 

Here Cowley lies, beneath this shed, 

To ev’ry worldly interest dead, 

With decent poverty content: 

His hours of care not idly spent; 

To fortune’s goods a foe profess’d, 

And hating wealth, by all caress’d.” 

Of all human actions Pride seldomest obtains its end; 


for, aiming at honor and reputation, it reaps contempt 
and derision.— Walker. 
Tue Season For 
He was not taken well, he had not din’d; 
‘The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we have stuff’d 
These pipes wtery awd conveyances of our blood 


_| With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 


Than in our priest-like fasts; therefore I will watch him 


PyruaGonas. 
He great ideas form’d 
Of the whole moving, all-informing God, 
‘Lhe sun of beings! beaming uncentin’d; 
Light, lite, and love aud ever active power. 
W hom naught can image and who best approves 
‘The silent worship of the mortal heart. 

Apversity.—Adversity is the trial of principle.— 
Without it a man hardly knows whether he is an hon- 
est man—Sir Charles Grandison. 

Puint.—Pride is so extensive, so universal a disease 
of mankind, that | know no part of the infection which 
we derive from our first father, that has so intimately 
mingled itself with the whole mass of blood, has so 
much:corrupted our best powers, and runs without ex- 
ception through the whole race. Methinks I can searce 
move or speak, but I feel the sceret poison working: and 
Lam betrayed at every turn into new folly and guilt by 
this flattering and subtile enemy.—JVatt’s Miscellane- 
ous Thoughts. 

— 
INSURANCE ON LIVES. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities and Endow- 
ments, continue to make all kinds of con- 
tracts in which the contingencies of life are 
involved. 

One of the principal objects of this Company 
is, to afford to the public the means of guar- 
ding against the calamities and misfortunes 
which so often occur by the death of persons 
on whom others are dependent for support:— 
this may be accomplished by effecting insu- 
rances on lives. 

INSURANCES.—Persons who possess but 
limited incomes, sufficient to support them- 
selves and families during their lives, but have 
not the prospect of saving a sum adequate to 
the future support of their families in case of 
their death, by paying a small sum annnually 
to this company, may insure, for the benefit of 
their families, a sum sufficient for their com- 
fortable support Merchants,—mechanics,- 


| clerks, officers of the army and navy, lawyers, 


physicians, clergymen, masters of vessels, and 
all others whose families might be in danger 
of being reduced to poverty and distress, by 
the death of those on whose daily exertions 
they are dependent, may avail themselves of 


the opportunity afforded by this company to 


provide against such calamities, by insuring 
their lives. 

Persons who possess incomes from life es- 
tates, may insure the lives of those on whom 
such incomes are dependent. 


Or, a creditor may insure the life of his. 


debtor, should he be in danger of sustaining a 
loss by his death. 
INSURANCES may be effected for a limit- 
ed period, as fora journey or voyage, for one, 
two, three, or seven years, or for the whole 
duration of life. 
ANNUITIES.—Persons advanced in life, 
who possess a sum of money, the interest 
which is not sufficient for,their support, by 
depositing it with the company may receive 


an Annuity much greater than could be recei- ~ 


ved from the interest of the same sum; or 
should it be preferred to defer the Annuity for 
a few years, a still larger amount might be re- 

ceived during the remainder of their lives. 
ENDOWMENTS.—Parents may secure 
to their children a gross sum, or endowment, 
payable at the age of 21 years, sufficient for 
small stocks to commence business for their 
sons, or respectable marriage portions for their 
daughters, by depositing a small sum, at their 
birth, with this company; written applications 
should mention the age, state of health, and 
residence of the parties on whose lives the 
contracts are to depend, and are to be di- 
rected (post paid) to either of the undersigned. 

THOMAS ASTLEY, President. 

THOS. T. SMILEY, Actuary. 

Office N. W. corner of 3d and Walnut sts. 


Till he be dieted to my request.—Shakspeare. 
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